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way of our own duty, and I am very 
sure my little girl is much happier 
than she would have been if I had 





ORIGINAL. 


THE MUSIC LESSON. 


“Ye then, who o’er the young, 
Exert a watchful care, 

Go like the prophet to the source, 
And cast the salt in there.” 


* But mother, it is so hard, I never can 
get it; look, grandma, don’t you think it 
is too difficult for a little girl like me to 
play?” 

Thus spoke the child represented in the 
picture, to her two relatives, and now let 
us listen to their answers to her inquiry. 

“My dear Ellen,” said the grandmother, 
“never say I can’t, but try, and in thus 
doing, the difficulties which at first sight 
seem almost insurmountable, will soon dis- 
appear, and almost before you are consci- 
ous of it, the lesson will be learned. Your 
teacher knows by this time, what you are 
capable of accomplishing, and I am quite 
sure she would not have selected a lesson 
which it was impossible for you to practice, 
only try, ‘try, try again,’ you know was 
the motto which you resolved the other 
day ‘to adopt as your own.” 

“Has my daughter forgotten the resolu 
tion which she made on Sunday?” said 
her mother. ‘I trust not, and as an in- 
centive for her to persevere, she shall, if 
the lesson is perfectly learned, to-night re- 
ceive a pleasant surprise.” 

“Oh, what is it, mother?” said Ellen, 
“is any body coming? Am I going any- 
where? do say, and then] shall learn fast- 
er.” 

“No, my dear,” replied Mrs. Converse, 
“not until your lesson is committed.” 

Ellen knew that her mother always did 
just as she promised, and that it would be 
useless for her to tease, so with a rapid 
step she proceeded to the music-room, and 
was soon conpletely absorbed in her task, 
which she at first found quite difficult; but 
she was determined to conquer, and in less 
than an hour, she’could play it quite well, 
and now she found it so beautiful a tune, 
and the words were so sweet and touching, 


that in her heart she thanked her kind: 


teacher for making such a selection, and 
she resolved to tell him so when he came 
again. ** Oh how I wish pa could hear it,” 
said she, “ for it is just such a tune, and 
such words as he would like: well, I will 
practice it until I can play it well, so that 

he may be gratified by hearing it when he 
comes home.” 

So on went the gimble fingers, and long 
before the dinner bell rang, Ellen could 
play the tune very well indeed; she liked 
it so much that she was really surprised 
when she heard the bell, and said to her 
mother that she believed it had been one 
of the shortest mornings she had ever 

wn. 

“Tam glad to have you say so, m 
dear,” said Mrs. Ondvents “ time aways 
seems to pass rapidly when we are in the 





allowed her to give up her lesson 
this morning.” 

** Indeed I am, mother, for it is so 
Ij pretty a tune, that I am sure you 
Hi) will all like it, and this evening I 

!] want you and grandma to hear me 
ma] play it, and seeif it is not just such 
}an one as pa likes, I want to prac- 
i tice it some time longer, so as to 
jhave it quite perfect for him to 
} hear.” 
“You have done nobly, 
| d¥} child,” said Mrs. C., ‘‘ for you have 


my 


not orily overcome for the time a besetting 


fault, but I think you have resolved to say 
in future, ‘I will try,’ as grandma said 
this morning, rather than I can’t.” 

“‘So I have, mother, but I do not see 
how you knew that I had made that pro- 
mise, for I have not said one word to any- 
body about it, only determined in my own 
mind to ask God to help me keep my reso- 
lution.” 

‘Something in your face, my dear, led 
me to think you had done so, your expres- 
sion was so different from that of the little 
girl who wished this morning to have an 
easier lesson.” 

“TI must be careful then, mother, what I 
think, and how I feel, if people can tell by 
my face, what my thoughts are.” 

‘Yes, my dear, itis very often the case 
that a person’s disposition can be guessed 
at from the expression of their features, 
therefore it would be well for us all to be 
cautions with regard to the thoughts and 
feelings which we cherish. 

The door bell is ringing, my dear, and 
you deserve to go, and as I have promised 
you an agreeable surprise, you shall be the 
first to welcome the stranger.” 

“Oh, pa, pa! is it you?” said Ellen, 
** how glad I am that I have learned that 
piece of music, this is indeed a reward,” 

Mrs. Converse had receiveda letter the 
day before, in which her husband had told 
her that he should return, if nothing pro- 
vidential prevented, the next afternoon. 
She had thought it best not to mention 
this to Ellen, lest it should prevent her 
from fixing her attention upon her studies. 
The music was listened to, and Captain 
Converse was delighted with it, and with 
the manner in which Ellen played it. This 
was a sufficient reward to the. affectionate 
child, but better than all that, she kept 
her resolution. EsTELLE. 


Narrative. 


“THE ROVERS AND THE RANGERS.” 


There is a quiet little village, delightful- 
ly situated, on the banks of one of the 
broadest rivers which water New England, 
whose tranquility is one of its greatest 
charms to those who love the country. If 
the serenity which pervades the landscape, 
were an index to the character of the vil- 
lagers, we should deem them as peacefal 
and harmonious.as the birds whose songs 
are sometimes the only interruption to the 
silence of the hamlet, save the bleating of 
the lambs with which the pastures are 
whitened. At twilight, when the toils of 
the day are over, and the farmers repair to 
their comfortable dwellings, their sons as- 
semble on “the green”—as the common 
near the church is called,—and engage in 
merry pastimes,and for an hour or twoithe 











air rings with laughter and loud shouting, ’ 


which boys enjoy so highly. 





It is saddening to feel that there is no 
spot on earth, however beautiful or delight- 
ful, that sin has not entered, and that even 
this sequestered retreat, far from the scenes 
of business and gaiety, has not escaped 
the influence of this deadly foe. The 
wickedness which is inherent in every hu- 
man heart, has developed itself here in va- 
rious ways, and among all classes ; but the 
tale I am about to relate, is of those play- 
ful boys, who might have had so much in- 
nocent enjoyment in making each other 
happy, had they not allowed a spirit of ri- 
valry to throw a cloud over their bright 
pleasures. 


Those boys who lived north of the 
church, formed themselves into a party, 
and assumed the name of the ‘‘ Up-town 
Rovers ;’’ and those who resided in the 
south part, termed themselves ‘‘ Down- 
town Rangers;” and the principle for 
which they contendedwas physical strength. 
Their ambition was not to excel in study, 
or industry, or manliness, or goodness— 
but, to surpass each other in strength, or, 
as they expressed it, ‘‘ to see who could 
wrestle the hardest.” Competition in do- 
ing or in being good, would have been no- 
ble and praiseworthy, but the contest in 
which these boys were engaged, was not 
only foolish and mean, butexceedingly sin- 
ful, as it excited the worst passions of the 
heart, and a desire to inflict the greatest 
degree of personal injury on their fellows, 
without endangering life, which their mua- 
cular power permitted. The contention at 
length amounted toa war in miniature, but 
the evils resulting from it were by no 
means small. 


Henry Hancock was an amiable, quiet 
boy of fourteen, who had never engaged in 
wrestling as a partizan, merely trying his 
strength in a frolic with his own chosen 
friends; but as he lived ** down-town,” he 
was considered one of the “‘ Rangers,” and 
when his father bade him go up town on 
an errand, in the interval between the 
school hours, he was extremely reluctant 
to go, and begged to be excused, until he 
could induce some larger boys to accom- 
pany him. It was, however, very import- 
ant that the message with which he was 
charged, should be delivered at once, and 
his father, never suspecting danger, insist- 
ed on obedience to his command. Henry 
with a fearful heart bent his way north- 
ward, and as he approached the house to 
which he was sent, he heard the cry, “ A 
Ranger! a Ranger! Let’s get him down.” 
In an instant four large boys rushed to- 
wards him; each took one of his limbs, and 
after swinging him violently until they 
were weary, threw him as far as they could 
from the spot where they stood, and then 
ran away, without even asking if he was 
injured by their cruel treatment. Henry’s 
cries soon brought assistance, for he was 
entirely unable to move, apparently para- 
lyzed by the fall, and he was carried home 
faint from pain and loss of blood. 


A physician was soon on the ground, 
who, on examination, found that a file 
which was in Henry’s pocket, had entered 
his sine so far that the wound must be fa- 
tal! The file was recognized as one which 
he had taken from a box of tools, in direct 
violation of his father’s orders. It is im- 

ssible to describe the scene in the much- 

oved home of Henry, which was so bright 
and cheerful only one half hour before.— 
The heart of his father was bleeding, that 
he had compelled his boy to encoun‘er such 
dangers. The mother was agonized with 
the prospect of losing her son, her darling 
Henry, and at detecting him, at such a 





moment, in an act of direct disobedience to 
parental authority. She in her tenderness 
forgave him, and his father forgave him: 
but ‘“ would her heavenly Father forgive 
her dying boy?” The brothers and sisters 
were sobbing aloud, and Henry, though at 
that time unable to speak, was weeping 
with them, and looking unutterable things. 
That was indeed “a house of mourning ;”’ 
and sorrowing hearts were almost bursting 
with their weight of grief. Intelligence 
of the sad event flew from house to house, 
and a dark cloud of gloom covered the 
whole village. The four boys who had 
caused this heart-rending agony, were melt- 
ed in contrition, and hastened together to 
the bed-side of the sufferer, to express to 
him their deep sorrow, and obtain his for- 
giveness. 

Henry lived nearly twenty-four hours, in 
distressing pain, retaining his reason to the 
last. As soon as he was able to speak, he 
implored most earnestly the pardon of God 
for all his sins; and entreated his friends 
to pray that his heart might be washed in 
the Saviour’s blood. He begged his pa- 
renis to forgive him for all his disobedience 
to them, and particularly ‘for taking the 
file.” ‘* Butfor that,” said he, ‘I should 
never have lost my life in this way.” He 
evinced a sweet, forgiving spirit towards 
the four unhappy boys, who were unwilling 
to leave him while he lived, and he assured 
them, that he knew they did not intend to 
inflict lasting injury upon him, and thathe 
felt that they were suffering severely, and 
pitied them. He requested that the punish- 
ment they had received might suffice, and 
that they might not be made public ex- 
amples. They were not subjected to the 
penalty of legal justice, but their punish- 
ment must be life-long, and embitter their 
last hours. Soon after this farewell con- 
versation, Henry’s spirit departed to the 
untried scenes of the eternal world. His 
funeral was attended by all the boys of the 
village, and his pall-bearers were the four 
lads who had been accessory to his death. 
No one present doubted that the tears with 
which they bedewed the coffin, as they de- 
posited it in its ‘‘ narrow house,” were 
tears of sincere sorrow. Not a word of 
** Up-town Rovers” or “* Down-town Rang- 
ers” has since been heard in that village. 

N. Y. Obs. 








Mescriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


MANUFACTURES.—NO. IX. 


Lucirer MatTcHEs. 


A few years ago, the process of getting 
a fire under way in a house, was really a 
laborious business; the tinder-box, the 
steel and the flint, were then in requisition, 
and no family was found without them. 

About twenty years ago, however, by 
the aid of Chemistry, it was found that the 
use of the tinder-box might be given up. 
“ The first chemical light produced was an. 
elaborately ornamented casket, which sold 
for a very high price, and came only within 
the means ofthe wealthy. By and by a. 
portable case, containing a phial and 
matches, could be purchased for a mode- 
rate price, and presently some one invent- 
ed the Lucifer match. This was a real 
triumph of science, and an advance in civi- 
lization.” 

The materialé used'in this manufacture 
are so combustible that the places, or build- 
ings where they are made, are situated at 
some distance from the central parts of 
towns, asit would be unsafe otherwise.—- 
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YHE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








The lucifer match is not made by one per- 
son, but the labor is divided so that in this 
way agreat many more can be made ina 
given time. A steem engine first cuts the 
splints for the matchmaker from good pine 
boards. These little pieces, perfectly ac- 
curate in squareness, and of precicely the 
same length, are made up into bundles 
containing just the same number of pieces ; 
without being untied, each bundle is next 
dipped into sulphur at both ends. When 
dry, each match must be separated, as the 
sulphur causes them to adhere. A boy 
generally does this, by striking the bun- 
dles with a kind of mallet, until they be- 
come thoroughly loosened. The matches 
are next dipped into a preparation of phos- 
phorus, or chlorate of potash, according to 
its quality. The phosphorus produces the 
pale silent fire, the chlorate of potash the 
sharp crackling light. After this process 
the matches are separated and dried in 
racks or cases; when thoroughly dried, 
they are tied again in bundles and are tak- 
en to boys to be cut, this process goes on 
with extreme rapidity; as the boy cuts he 
places the matches in little neat boxes 
which are also made in another part of the 
building, first, however, he takes the re- 
quired number to fill the box, from the 
bundle before him, places them in a kind 
of frame, knocks the ends evenly together, 
confining them with a strap, which he 
tightens with his feet, and cuts them into 
two parts with a knife ona hinge, which 
he brings down with considerable force ; 
the halves lie projecting over each end of 
the frame, he now grasps those on the left 
and puts them into a box which he instant- 
ly closes, and repeats the process with the 
right hand. In this way, ‘“‘two hundred 
thousand matches are cut, and two thou- 
sand boxes are filled in a day by one boy.” 
Some matches are prepared in cards, each 
card contuining thirteen inatches, and each 
bundle consisting of eight cards. These 
are wrapped in papers bearing the manu- 
facturer’s name, &c., &c. EstELLE. 





ORIGINAL. 


A JOURNEY 
A great many years ago. 


{I dare say my young friends, some of them, 
will laugh at my telling of the common place 
journies of my youthful days. A little girl or 
boy may say—“ Why, I have been to Europe 
twice with mamma, andI have been to Italy 
and Spain, and Constantinople, {c., and I have 
seen the Alps, and the Pyrennees, and a great 
deal besides.” All this may be true, but re- 
member there also are many young people who 
have never left their snug firesides—yes, there 
are readers of the Youth’s Companion proba- 
bly, whose journies have not extended beyond 
fifteen or twenty miles—who never were ina 
steamboat, nor have seen a city—thus, in read- 
ing the journies of others, they may experience 
a little interest, and these may recall to the 
travelled perchance, some pleasant reminis- 
ence. | 

One day, (I might have been about 
sixteen) papa mentioned at the dinner ta- 
ble, that it was his intention, in a day or 
two, to set off upon a visit to his sisters in 
Scotland; they lived together, four maid- 
en ladies of a certain age, in a very pretty 
stone house, enclosed with a sweet flower 
garden, within tall iron railings, on a wide 
and pleasant street in the ancient city of 
Perth. From the dining-room window 
could’ be seen the lofty, finely wooded hill 
of Kinnoul, so called because, I believe, it 
belongs to the Earl of that name, and 
within a few hundred yards was the pic- 
turesque South Inch; at the opposite 
side of the city is the North Inch; these 
Inch’s are beautiful meadows, through 
which runs the river Fay, and the southern 
especially, is thickly interspersed with fine 
old trees, forming avenues, stately enough 
for any nobleman’s grounds. Well, one 
day, as I said, papa expressed his deter- 
mination to run down and see how they 
all were in Perth, and during a pause in 
the conversation, I jocularly remarked,— 
“Won't you take me with you?” A 
“* Certainly, if you would like to go Tot- 
tie,” took us all by surprise. I remember 
to this day, the bewildering feeling of 
astonishment and delight that overwhelm- 
ed me, when I found our dear father in 
earnest, (it was more than probable that 
he had previously intended taking me, or 
one of us,) and the important question then 





went the rounds, as to whether I could 
possibly be rigged out in so short a time. 
It was not the day of railroads, and in- 


deed there was but one steamboat that | 


plied regularly between London and Dun- 
dee, named the “‘James Watt.” Very 
few ladies travelled in this steamer, prefer- 
ring the then prevailing fashion of sailing 
vessels. Smacks, as they were called, 
were fitted up for respectable passengers, 
and those who wished to test the change- 
ableness of a sea voyage,had a good oppor- 
tunity then, for if the weather proved ad- 


verse, many along night and day, even to | 


the period of three weeks, were passed on 
the “‘ green, green sea.” In a good sea- 
son, and witha fair wind, the smack would 
run it in three or four days. It wasin one 
of these, now obsolete vessels, that our fa- 
ther engaged two berths; and soon all was 
busy with preparation in our hitherto quiet 
household. One sister was superintend- 
ing the contents of my wardrobe, another 
was stitching away, a third was bemoaning 
the prospect of a separation, and dear mam- 
ma was trying to do everything at once.— 
A kind, sweet sister would affectionately 
exclaim, ‘Oh! Mary Anne, why do you 
want to leave home, we are all so happy 
here?” And then my busy fancy would 
conjure the thousand wonderful things I 
should have to write about, and before the 
parting day arrived, I believe my eloquence 
had driven away half the pain of separa- 
tion. 

The passengers on board the smack were 
of the most agreeable kind. A military 
officer with his daughter, a pretty girl of 
sixteen, and some young men, mostly 
Scotchmen, of good birth and education, 
and for several days we enjoyed the plea- 
sure of a sea voyage. There is much that 
is interesting to an inquiring mind, even in 
the very sea and sky, with nothing to re- 
lieve the joining hemispheres; the bril- 
Jiants that sparkle in the waves by the 
ship’s side at night, though often seen, are 
always beautiful, and it is an amusing 
sight by day, to watch the huge, ungainly 
porpoises at play, rolling over and over, 
like fat and awkward hogs, as they are. 

On the route from London to Dundee, or 
Leith, there is a very singular rock, that 
stands by itself, as it were, in the middle 
of the ocean; it rises up like a perpendicu- 
lar mountain, at least on one side, on an- 


other there is a slope by which it is ascend-- 


ed, and near which are the remains of a 
fort, or castle, or building of some kind. 
The rock is called the Bass, and thousands 
of wild geese lay claim to it as a home,—a 
home not always unmolested by man, for 
the crevices in which they build, are reach- 
ed by many a boldclimber, who on some 
calm day, moors his boat at the foot of the 
rock, and with his gun ascends its sides, 
to shoot the pretty, white, but noisy geese 
of the solitary Bass. 

During our voyage, we experienced a 
heavy gale of wind, that had well nigh 
proved disasterous. One night, while tos- 
sing in our uneasy berths, we youngsters 
fancied that some very grave remarks rela- 
tive to the state of the weather, passed be- 
tween the gentlemen in the adjoining ca- 
bin, andI called papa, who instantly was 
by my side, and laughing at my fears, 
“Oh, it was only a brisk wind, not even 
a stormy night, &c.”’ But the conduct of 
others not agreeing with this report, I beg- 
ged him to stay by me, and my young lady 
companion, who, less brave than even I, 
gave a piercing scream every time the 
vessel rolled with a heavy lurch. The 
night was fearfully dark, and as it proceed- 
ed, the storm broke in all its fury over our 
heads, no longer did even dear brave papa 
smile, but he comforted us with making 
light as possible of the too evident dan- 
ger, and oh, how long seemed that bleak 
and blustering night, interspersed as it 
was by the most violent ‘‘ mal de mer.” 
When morning broke, there was silence on 
board our poor devoted little vessel, what 
could it mean? We innocently thought 
we were proceeding to Scatland, but very, 
soon we learnt that the storm of the night 
had fortunately driven us back, (for had 
we proceeded, we should have been torn 
to pieces,) and we had become so disman- 
tled by the rage of the blustering winds, 
that repairs were necessary, for which pur- 
pose we had put into Burlington Bay, 
Yorkshire, and were likely to remain there 
for several days. This delay was disagree- 
able to some on board, whose hearts were 
intent upon business, to us, it was merely 


a@ variety, and setting aside the alarm con- 
, Sequent upon the storm, a very pleasant 
' one. 

We adjourned to a quiet country Inn, 
secured good apartments, then walked 
, about, and made observations upon the 

surrounding scenery. 
_ Inour walks we met a countryman, 
| who, according to peasant custom, saluted 
| us with (I suppose) a polite speech; but I 
did not understand his dialect, and asked 

papa very demurely, when we parted from 
| him, what it was. Papa laughed heartily, 
‘‘and so, Tottie, you don’t understand 
| your own language?” It is true, this un- 
| known tongue was English, but it was 
| Yorkshire English, and to my London ears 
might as well have been Chinese. 

In a few days all was right, and we set 
off for Leith, arriving there without any 
further adventures. 

Leith is the principal sea port town of 
Scotland, about three miles from Edinburg, 
and at that place we visited a friend’s. 
house, where we were received with the 
warm, genuine hospitality that everywhere, 
and in every station characterizes the 
Scotch. Between seeing sights, crowded 
parties, and the delicacies of the table, my 
young head was fairly turned, but from all 
these, in my quiet chamber, my thoughts 
flew back to‘ home, sweet home,” and ac- 
cording to the promises made, I wrote a 
long detailed account of all my adventures, 
since the day we left London, which letter 
particularly delighted an aged grandmoth- 
er, who resided with us, who had reached 
more than five score of years. I told how 
I visited the castle of Edinburg, Holly- 
rood, Arthur’s seat, and the Regalia, and 
how I was just on the eve of setting off for 
Perth, hoping to see on the way the far 
famed Loch Levin and its solitary castle ; 
and amid all these novelties, I dare say I 
stowed away in many an odd corner, love 
upon love, and sweet memories for the dear 
absent ones, who when they met nightly, 
and every morning round the faniily altar, 
I knew breathed heart-felt prayers for our 
highly prized father, and the youthful 
traveller, the “ youngling of the flock.” 

Tue EXILE. 


S abbath School. 


ORIGINAL. 


GLEANINGS FROM MEMORY. 
No. 3. 


Contiguous to the miserable dwelling 
mentioned in my last number, was another 
of rather more inviting appearance, where 
my friend informed me dwelt a poor old 
woman, living entirely on the charity of 
some kind friends. We were soon bidden 
to enter, and showed into a room where 
stretched upon a bed of pain, the poor wo- 
man waslying. She held out her emaciat- 
ed hand, grasping that of my friend, giving 
us a cordial welcome. She had suffered 
so much pain, that her limbs were already 
crippled, and now and then it would seize 
upon her, causing her to utter deep groans. 
But during her moments of relief, she 
conversed upon the preciousness of reli- 
gion ; how much she enjoyed the presence 
of her Savior; said her peace was like a 
river, and she was only waiting for her 
Master to call her home. ‘Oh! that I 
may have patience,” said she, “‘ to wait my 
appointed time. It is trueI have nothing 
on earth to call my own, but God has rais- 
ed up kind friends to supply my wants; 
how can I be thankful enough? What 
more can I desire?’’ In her Bible, which 
my friend opened and read to her a portion, 
she found some beautiful lines, each verse 
commencing thus: *‘ Let me depart and be 
with Christ.” She said she had placed it 
there, because it expressed so nearly her 
own feelings. 

Atter conversing sometime with this 
pious saint, whose feet were on the “ verge 
of Heaven,” we were reminded it was time 
for us to depart; reluctantly we left the 
spot, whose very atmosphere seemed 
heavenly, for we felt it was indeed ‘“ privi- 
leged above the common walks of life.” — 
She bade us farewell, saying, ‘‘ Perhaps I 
shall never see you again on earth: but I 
trust we shall meet above. Ifso, it will 














not be because we are worthy, but through 
the love of Jesus, oh! what undying love!” 

We were soon on our way, and I could 
not but note the contrast between the two 
scenes so lately witnessed. Never had I 








before seen the power of religion so strik- 
ingly exhibited, in affording consolation 
under such trying circumstances. Would 
said I to myself, that those who are seek. 
ing for happiness in things of the world 
might stand by the bedside of this depart. 
ing saint, and see the source from whence 
comes true happiness, “ ’tis found alone in 
heaven,’ and iu obedience to God’s com- 


-Mands. *Twas here alone that this poor 


woman had found true happiness, and 
with a bright hope of future glory, she 
soon departed, we have no doubt, to dwell 
with her dear Savior, whom she so much 
loved on earth. Viota GLENWoop. 








Morality. 
THE LIITLE GAMBLER. 


“What can he mean by ‘the little gam- 
bler?’ I never heard of a boy’s gambling 
im my life!” my little readers will no doubt 
exclaim. Though it may seem very 
strange, yet such things often occur; and | 
will relate an incident which happened in 
my school-boy days. It may bring to your 
recollection that you have indulged in it 
yourself; and boys, as well as men, are 
often found confirmed gamblers. 

At the-corner of a street, in the city of 
R. . Was a gaming-house, kept by a boy 
not over twelve years of age. It was 
one of the most beautiful and pleasant 
places I ever saw, well calculated to en- 
tice within its polluted walls the heedless 
youth. Here, after school hours, a num- 
ber of boys assembled and spent their 
evenings. Passing near the above place, 
one pleasant evening in May, my attention 
was attracted by the appearance of a youth, 
whom I shall call James Moore, with dark 
blue eyes, high forehead, and light hair, 
and his countenance one of marked intelli- 
gence. His whole soul seemed to be en- 
gaged in the issue of the game; and when 
he gathered the stakes up, a smile of exult- 
ing joy passed over his face. 

I saw nothing more of James till some 
eight years after this occurrence, when I 
was called upon by a widow lady, and re- 
quested to defend her only son, then in 
prison awaiting his trial. What was my 
surprise, on entering the court-room, at 
beholding the boy whom I had seen en- 
gaged in gambling appear, his cheek sunk- 
en, his eye dim, his step tremulous. Not 
a word did he utter. And as he arose toe 
receive his sentence, the most perfect indif- 
ference was manifested by him,’ while his 
mother seemed as though she would die 
beneath such heavy affliction. He was 
found guilty of robbing a gentleman’s 
trunk ofa large amount of money, and 
sent to prison for ten years. 

His mother informed me that he early 
became fond of bad company, and would 
often steal away at night, and spend the 
time allotted for rest in the most dissipated 
company; till, finally, becoming involved 
in debt, and determined to extricate him- 
self, he was detected in a crime which 
brought the gray hairs of his mother in 
sorrow to the grave, and ruined him for 
life. 

You would like to learn what was James’ 
first act in his downward career. It was 
the little gambling-house. There he learn- 
ed to do evil rather than good. 

I have neglected to explain to you what 
the gambling-house was. Have any of 
you ever played marbles, and kept all you 
won? That was gambling; there James 
first learned how to gamble. How many 
of you, dear boys, are guilty of this little 
sin? Do, I beseech you, stop at once !— 
Do not gamble with marbles; it may be 
your ruin. ‘‘ The way of the transgressor 
is hard.”—[S. S. Visitor. 


Obituary. 
ORIGINAL. 


BLOOM AND BLIGHT. 
A TRUE SKETCH. 
“‘ Away with your counsels, and hinder me not, 
On, on let me press to my brilliant lot ; 
Young, and strong, and sanguine, and free, 
How anon thon what J may be 2” 

The following simple, but affecting story 
is related by my father, as an incident of 
his late homeward voyage from California. 

“ After a long and weary day of bustle 
and excitement, I had but just lain down 
in my berth on the first night of the voyages 
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qhen 1 heard not far from me a feeble voice 

ing for water. I supposed it to be that 
ofa female, and that her wants would be 
immediately supplied by some attendant, 
pat again and again came the imploring 

“Oh, water, water— will no one give 

me cold water 2’ TI arose without further 
delay, and on approaching the place, found 
4 fair-haired, delicate lad of about seven- 
teen, lying alone and unattended, though 
apparently very sick. Without further 
observation I hastened upon deck to obtain 
gme water. This is raised from casks be- 
low, by meatis of a pump, to which is 
chained a pail. Here all may come and 
jrink, but none must be carried away, 
even for the sick, without a special per- 
mission from the officers of the boat. This 
isa long and tedious process, and the 
thought of the poor boy’s extreme thirst 
would not suffer me to wait for it, so I 
represented the case to the guard, thinking 
to move his compassion. In vain—he was 
inexorable, so stooping to fill the dipper 
as if to drink myself, 1 seized it and has- 
tened away, before any resistance could be 
made. How gratefully that precious 
draught was received, none can tell but 
they who have felt the burning fever-thirst 
which consumed the poor lad. I then re- 
turned upon deck with the empty dipper, 
and representing the case to the officers of 
the boat, they gave me free leave to go 
when and where I would in quest of any- 
thing that might add to the relief of the 
sick youth. I hastened back to his side, 
and sitting down there in the dim light of 
that crowded place, I told him that I would 
stay with him, and take care of him all the 
time. ‘* Oh, will you indeed be so kind ?” 
nid the poor boy, bursting into tears,— 
“and will you let me call you ‘ father?” 
Then he wiped the tears away, and with a 
gentle voice and pleasant look, told me all 
hissimple story. 
‘The only son of kind and indulgent pa- 
rats living in Boston, he had been most 
tenderly reared, and “ the winds of heaven 
had not been suffered to visit his cheek too 
nughly ;’”’ but about five months before, 
the glowing accounts from the land of gold 
had filled his heart with the desire of ad- 
venture, and in spite of the entreaties of 
his father and mother, he started with a 
cousin for California. He felt sure of suc- 
cess, for he was so strong in youth and 
beth and hope, and he would soon 
change the grief of his dear parents to re- 
joicing, let him but once set foot upon the 
gldenland. Oh yes, he would prove to 
them that— 
“Brightest and bravest that ever was sung, 
Must be, and shall be, the lot of the young. 
And so he sailed away—that frail and gen- 
¢ boy—sailed away, as many another, 
bouyant and beautiful and beloved as he, 
us done before, to bury his bright hopes 
nd glorious dreams low in a nameless 
grave, 

While waiting upon the Isthmus he 
ould find no place to lay his head save the 
damp earth, upon which the rain fell in 
orents, drenching his garments through 
tnd through, and when he at last reached 

he land of promise, it was only to be car- 
tda helpless invalid to the hospital.— 
nd here he remained, neglected save by 
fw hasty and unloving attentioas, till 
hand of Providence directed the steps 
a benevolent gentleman visiting the 
hospital, to the place where he lay. Moved 
by his story, this good man had him re- 
moved to his own house, where his excel- 
ent wife watched over the lad with all a 
hother’s tenderness and care. 

But he grew more feeble, and his case 
ttled into.a hopeless consumption, and 
'the golden light of imagination faded 
om his future, the memory of the past 
0k its place. To reach his home again, 
feel the soft, cool hand of his mother 
pon his burning brow, and the strong, 
‘porting arm of his father around his 
‘le frame, to look once more upon the 
ght face of his only little sister, and die 
mid'the scenes of his childhood—this was 
aici his hope and prayer by day) and 















In vain his friends sought: to dissuade 
a from what they too well knew must be 
undertaking, so they prepared him 
Well as they could for the voyaye, and 
rsuaded the captain of the boat to give 
Na free passage back to his native city, 
hd thus he was carried on board and left 
care alone who watches over.all. 
poor boy concluded his narrative by 



































saying. “I always wrote home that I was 
pretty well, because you know, sir, how 


sure she would have grieved herself to 
death, if she had known the truth.” 

I told the story of the lad to some of the 
passengers, whose sympathy was strongly 


comfort that circumstances would allow; 
but nought could stay the rapid progress 
of the destroyer. Every hour he grew 
weaker, till he could no longer read in the 
little prayer-book which seemetl his great- 
est comfort. 

It was a pleasure to take care of him, he 
was so gentle and patient—always thank- 
ing me with an affectionate smile for every 
attention. One morning, when he was 
very weak, he wished me to come close to 
him, while he whispered, “‘ I have a little 
purse tied round my neck with a few dol- 
lars init, given me by my friends when I 
left California, and I want you to take it 
and carry it to my mother, as the last gift 
of her poor boy—will you, sir.” 

I assured him that I certainly would if 
possible, and that I would do my best to 
seek out his friends in Boston, and inform 
them of his fate. ‘*Oh, will you indeed 
do this?” he said, ‘ then I am so glad! for 
they willreward you for all your kindness 
to me, in this hour of my need.” 

Graduaily, but surely his life glided 
away, and on the morning of the fourth 
day, he fell into his last, long sleep, gently 
as a wearied child in the arms of its mother. 

A lock of the bright, soft hair was sever- 
ed from his head, and put within the little 
prayer-book—a few simple preparations 
made, and that loved and cherished form 
was wrapped in the winding sheet, and 
consigned, with a hasty prayer, to its ocean- 
grave. ‘The last of earth” had come to 
one young hopeful heirt, but the busy, 
bustling*world. went on its way, just as it 
did before. 

When I arrived in Boston, I sought, as 
I had promised, the friends of the poor 
youth, and found his father, an aged and 
highly respectable man. His anguish at 
the recital, as well as his gratitude to. those 
who had befriended his child, may be im- 
agined, not desctibed. He would have re- 
paid the debt with money, but this was re- 
fused, save the expenses of the baggage, 
which he would press upon my acceptance. 
As I was in haste, I was obliged to leave 
the poor heart-broken father to go back 
with his heavy grief, and precious memo- 

rials, to his darkened home, while J came 
on my way, thanking God for the hope of 
a better life, where 
“ Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more.’ 


EVANGELINE. 








Nurserp. 
* A CHILD OVERBOARD. 


* Tell me a pretty story,” said my little 
daughter; “tell me a pretty story, will 
you please, papa?” ‘*Come, then, my 
dear,” said I, “jump upon my knee; for 
I have a very sad and yet interesting story 
to tell you to-day, and one, I trust, that 
will teach you how mindful God is of you 
from day to day, in defending you from 
danger and saving you from death. 

** You know, then, my dear, that the 
steam-packet runs every day across the sea 
we call the Irish Channel, to Dublin and 
Kingstown. You have seen many railway 
trains this summer filled with people going 
to see the Dublin Exhibition. The other 
day, then, one of these steamers was re- 
turning from Dablin to Holyhead, having 
on board a goodly number of passengers. 
The Channel was very rough, and the 
waves ran high; and yet the noble vessel 
urged on her way, and fought most bravely 
with the wind and tide, for both were 
against her. 

“Suddenly, however, she was struck by 
a heavy sea; anda most piercing scream 
was heard above the wind and sturm, tus 
there was a dear infant washed into the 
sea! A lady was standing with the child 
in her arms, when the sea struck the ves- 
sel, knocking the lady down. breaking her 
arm, and carrying the child into the sea. 

** You will think, no doubt, that:the:lit- 
tle‘one wasdrowned.. But no: God, who 
‘holds the winds in his fists, and the sea 
in the hollew of his hands,’ took care of 
the child. He caused the clothes of the 











little girl to spread themselves out like a 


could I break my mother’s heart? andI am | 


excited, and nothing was wanting to his | 





| raft; and there was she, on her back, rid- | 
| iug on the waves. 
| Inan instant one of the sailors jumped 
| over the ship’s side, and saved the child. 
| The vessel was stopped, and both were got 
| safely on board. Surely you will say,— 
' * How good was God to this dear child! 
and if told in after life of this deliverance 
' from a watery grave, surely she will love 
God, who was so very kind toher.’ This 
| will remind you of Moses drawn out of the 
| waters of the Nile, and John Wesley saved 
| from the flames of his father’s house. Let 
it also remind you of Jesus, the Savior, who 
saw a world of sinners 

‘Plunged in a gulph of dark despair,’ 


and ‘ flew to our relief,’ and died, that we 
might live.” 














A GHOST STORY. 


| Some children are afraid of the dark, of 
| robbers, of bears, of ghosts, and a long 
| host of fancies, which make their lives very 
unhappy. 
| Let me tell you how bravely and sensi- 
| bly a little girl once fought with her fears. 
| She went to pay her aunta visit, and slept 
| in a chamber by herself, which was _per- 
haps lonesome at first, for she and her sis- 
ter always slept together at home. One 
night she suddenly waked, and saw a white 
thing at the foot of her bed; only its head, 
which she thought she saw as plainly as 
could be, was turned a little one side, and 
was not looking at her. Her first thought 
was, *‘ It’s a ghost, surely it is!” and she 
drew the bed-clothes over her head. Ina 
minute she had a second thought; “Ifa 
ghost is here, God is here too, and the Bi- 
ble says, that they that put their trust in 














him shall be safe ;’- and the child tried to 
put her trust in God, and this gave her 
courage to take another peep at the white 
thing. It did look very much like a living 
being of some kind orother. ‘* Well, if it 
is,” she thought, ‘I'll speak ;” and she 
cried out, “‘ Who’s there®” The figure 
did not stir nor answer; there it stood, as 
still and white as ever. 

** My father says there are no ghosts; 
and if there are, what harm is it likely 
they want to do me? and if they do, I'll 
just put my trust in God, and he can take 
care of me.’”’ She was much strengthened 
by this reasoning ; still, there the figure 
stood. 

** But I will know who or what you are,” 
said the child; ‘“‘ mother says frights are 
worse in people’s fancies than anywhere 
else.”” And she jumped out of bed and 
marched up to the figure. How many 
children would have done that? I am 
afraid there are some grown up people who 
would have failedhere. She went straight 
towards it; and what do you think it 
proved to be? Why, it was the moon 
shining through the window on the wall. 
‘* How much it did look like a head, with 
eyes, nose and mouth,” she said, and then 
she jumped into bed again. For a long 
while she lay andlooked atit. But it only 
looked like moonshine, and no ghost; and 
she wondered how she could have been so 
deceived, and kept her eye on the soft sil- 
ver light, until she again sunk into a sweet 
sleen. 

May not the example of this child teach 
us.all a most useful lesson upon tne best 
means of overcoming foolish fears and false 
alarms ? 











Natural History. 
THE KILLER WHALE. 


This species of whale having been refer- 
red to in the proceedings of the Scientific 
Convention at Washington, the following 
description has been communicated to the 
National Intelligencer, by W. D. Porter, 
of the U. S. Navy. 

In Lieut. Maury’s description of the 
whale, he made some remarks on a fish of 
the above species called the killer. This 
fou 18 uescrioed in ‘* Porter's Journal ot a 
Cruise in the Pacific.” This fish is so well 
known to the old salts of the whaliug trade 
and Pacific cruisers, that I have always 
thought it equally well known to the 
scientific. Having on more than one oc- 








casiun been an eye-witness of the attacks 
of this fish on the whale, I will attempt a 
description of it. , 

The killer is the wolf of the ocean, and 
hunts in packs, and their tall dorsal fin can 
be constantly seen above the water. 





This 





fish has always as a companion, but swim- 
ming deeper, the sword-fish, and now and 
then can be seen the shark. On sighting 
their prey, which the killer sees at a great 
distance, the pack gives chase ; the uncon- 
scious whale is slowly moving near the 
surface, and occasionally spouting, as it 
were in sport, jets of water above him.— 
But he now suddenly sees the “ sea-wolf” 
near him. Instinct at once teaches him 
that on the surface he cannot be safe, and, 
taking in a long breath, he flukes; that is, 
dives. But there has been another enemy 
watching him from the depths velow,— 
the ‘* sword-fish,”’ which now darts at him 
with the velocity of lightning, and perfor- 
ates the whale beneath, with his long and 
spear-like nose. ‘This sends him at once 
to the surface; here he again meets with 
his enemy, the “‘killer;” but as yet they 
are afraid to approach him. The whale 
now begins to see the extent of his danger, 
and for a time merely lashes the water 
with his ponderous fluke. He soon tires 
of this, and remains for a short time at 
rest; the pack now approach him, and he 
seeks safety in flight. But what can he 
do? The poor whale has a hump on his 
back, and steers unsteadily, while the kil- 
ler’s tail and stiff fin steadies him on his 
course. Nearer and nearer approach the 
pack to their victim ; again he takes along 
breath and dives. The sword-fish has 
steadily kept him in view; he too has a 
tall fin and long slender propelling tail; 
and while it is an effort to the whale to 
increase his speed, it is but play to the 
sword-fish, which again darts and perforates 
his prey, and sends the wounded whale 
again to the surface. 

The race again commences, but this 
time with diminished speed, the killers 
having separated to watch the rise of the 
whale, who, finding his enemies in every 
direction, courses in a circle, and again 
makes a third, and sometimes a fourth, at- 
tempt to escape by diving, but is always 
met by the terrible spike of the sword-fish. 
He at last, weak, exhausted, and dispirit- 
ed, returns to the surface, where he again 
attempts escape by flight. Streams of blood 
mark his course; his enemies still follow 
steadily after him, until he stops and begins 
to lash and make the ocean foam around 
him; but now large streams of his life- 
blood are pouring out, and he is only in- 
creasing his weakness by the-exertion, and 
merely lashing amidst his own gore. Tired, 
exhausted, and faint, he rolls over. The 
deep red streaks of blood flowing from 
large orifices in his white belly can now be 
distinctly seen. The hungry pack now 
close, and one more bold than the rest 
seizes him near the throat and tears asvay 
the white skin and fat ; he opens his mouth 
and bellows with pain. This is generally 
the signal for a combined attack. His 
tongue is seized and torn from his mouth ; 
so are his eyes. The sword-fish now rises 
to the surface, and his tall spar-like prota- 
berance is seen projecting over the body of 
the whale; the sharks also close in and 
feed on the fat rejected by the killers. In 
this state the whale makes a few dying 
struggles. The feast now commences and 
continues until the fat and sufficient flesh 
1s stripped otf to cause the carcaxe to be- 
come too heavy to float on the surface, and 
it sinks. The shark is left to enjoy his 
few streaks of fat, while the killer pack, 
accompanied by their companion, the 
sword-fish, rove again the broad ocean to 
seek another leviathan of the great deep. 





TIGER FRIGHTENED BY A MOUSE. 

Captain Basil Hall, in his ‘“‘ Fragments 
of Voyages and Travels,” gives the tollow- 
ing anecdote of a tiger kept at the British 
Residency at Caleutta :— 

‘** But what annoyed him far more than 
our poking him up with a stick, or tanta- 
lizing him with shins of beef, or legs of 
mutton, was introducing a mouse into his 
enve. No fine lade evar exhihitad more 
terror at the sight os a spider, than this 
magnificent royal tiger betrayed on seeing 
amouse. Our mischievous plan was to tie 
the little animal by a string to the end of 
a long pole, and thrust it close to the 
tiger's nose. The moment he saw it he 
leaped to the opposite side ; and when the 
mouse was made to run near him, he jam- 
med himselfinto a corner, and stood trem- 
bling and roaring in such an eestasy of fear 
that we were always obliged to desist in 








pity to the poor brute. Sometimes we in- 
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sisted on his passing over the spot where 
the unconscious little mouse ran backward 
and forward. For a long time, however, 
we could not get him to move—till at 
length, I believe by the help ofa squib, we 
obliged him to start; but instead of pacing 
leisurely across his den, or of making a de- 
tour to avoid the object of his alarm, he 
generally took a kind of flying leap, so 
high as nearly to bring his back in contact 
with the roof of his cage.”—{ Thompson's 
Passions of Animals. 
Editorial. 
THE ECLIPSE. 

On Friday, May 26, many of our readers had 
the pleasure of witnessing what they have 
never before seen in their lives, and may not 
_ live to see again, the annular eclipse of the 
sun. Ifthe Almanac had not informed us that 
this great event was to take place, our numer- 
ous little friends would not have permitted us 
to be in ignorance of the fact, for their demands 
for “smoked glass to see the eclipse with,” 
were unceasing, till their desires were gratified, 
and the glasses procured and smoked. In the 
morning, the children were sadly afraid that it 
was going to be so cloudy they could not see 
the sun, and we thought so too, and said so to 
them. One of our young friends said that “ {t 
would not make any difference whether it was 
cloudy, or not, for there would be an eclipse just 
the same.” We told him “That was very true, 
but the sun would be eclipsed by the clouds, 
and that he would not need a smoked glass to 
look at it.” {do not think my young friend 
had a very clear idea of what an eclipse meant, 
but he had heard people talk of it, and wanted 
to see it, whatever it was. 

Perhaps there may be some other readers of 
the Youth’s Companion, that do not know why 
this eclipse is called annular. It is because, 
when the moon comes between the earth and 
the sun, there is a ring of light seen all around 
it, and this is called annular, from the Latin 
word “annulus,” which means a ring. By the 
kindness of a friend, who invited us to his ob- 
servatory, we hud a fine place for seeing the 
eclipse, if the sun would only look out of the 
clouds, which were thick around him, long 
enough for us ty see his face; but there seem- 
ed to be great danger that he would refuse to 
give us a single glance of his bright eye — 
Much to our delight, and to that of the children 
who were eagerly watching the clouds with us, 
they parted, and our friend exclaimed, “ Now 
we shall have a fine view ;” and immediately 
all eyes were turned towards the sun. 

‘Where is the eclipse? I don’t see the 
eclipse,” said one of the children. “ Do you 
not see something that looks like a dark sha- 
dow ?” asked the father. “ Yes,” was the re- 
ply, “at one side of it.” “Well then, look 
through your glasses steadily, and you will see 
that shadow pass slowly over the sun, till it 
reaches the centre; and then, if the clouds do 
not prevent, you will see the ring for a mo- 
ment or two.” “ButI fear that dark cloud 
will come over it, before we can see the ring ;” 
was the exclamation of more than one. The 
dark cloud did come over the sun, but not be- 
fore, to the delight of all our party, we could 
see a perfect ring of light around the moon.— 
It was but a moment’s view, but, in that mo- 
ment, we saw, for the first time in our lives, 
the Annular Eclipse. 

“ This is the first and last time [ ever ex- 
pect to witness that sight,” said our friend. It 
was a solemn thought ; and we should proba- 
bly have made some appropriate answer, or, at 
least, have preserved a becoming silence, had 
not our eye fallen upon the face of two of our 
young friends, who had been looking through 
the smoked glass, and whose foreheads, noses, 
and chins, were smutted in a way to give them 
a most ludicrous appearance. Consequently, 
our only answer to our friend’s remark, was an 
irrepressible peal of laughter, in which he, and 
the others joined. 

“ And now we have another eclipse of our 
faces,” said Harry, who seemed to enjoy the 
fun, and who laughed at his own wit much 
more than if it had been another’s ; and we all 
thought, as it was his first pun, that it was“ a 
pretty good one,” and joined in the laugh as 
heartily as the best punster could wish. 

As a bit of practical advice, we would ad- 
monish our young readers, when they look at 











the next eclipse through smoked glass, not to 
hold the smoky side next their faces, lest they 


should share the fate of Harry and his sister. 
M. W. D. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Saco, Me., April 3, 1854. 
Mr. N. Willis, dear sir.—Please find enclos- 
ed one dollar for the Youth’s Companion for the 
current year. Though not strictly appropriate 
to say of this weekly visitant to my family for 
these ten yeors—‘' Thy own friend, and thy | 
father’s friend forsake not,”— yet the sentiment 
is so fitting that no violence is done in such an 
application. My family give it such an un- 
abated welcome, that 1 know not that one of 
their number would be nwre missed than the 
Youth’s Companion. May yours be the reward 
of Prov. xi: 25. Yours truly, Jostan Kee.y. 


Princeton, Me., March 10. 1854. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—I am always glad whea 
Friday comes, because it brings me my little 
paper. It is now almost a year since | began 
to take it, and you will find enclosed another 
dollar for the next year. 

I am alittle girl nine years old, living in a 
country town, “away down east,” and as I 
have no sisters, and only one brother, I am 
very glad of such a * Companion” as you send 
me every week. My father says he thinks it 
is the best little paper he ever saw, and so does 

Your little friend, Mary Emma Roure. 


Holyoke, Mass., June 5, 1854. 
Will Mr. Willis pardon our delay in sending 
our portion of the Companion’s well-earned 
supper, and continue to gladden our eyes with 
its pleasant weekly visits? Respectfully 
C. A. Kenpa.t. 











Variety. 
THE DARKENED ROOM. 


You have gone, perhaps, into a darkened 
room on a bright summer day. The shutters 
were quite closed. When you looked around, 
what did you see? Nothing. If you did not 
know what it contained, you might fancy it full 
of beautiful pictures and rich furniture, or the 
room might be empty and desolate. There 
might be even a thief lurking in a corner, wait- 
ing to rob the house. Still all.was dark and 
dismal to you. But if you opened the shutter, 
so as to let in the smallest ray of the glorious 
sun, how clear did all become! All that was 
there you then saw,—the pictures and furni- 
ture, it may be, or the dusty walls, the cow- 
webs, the cracks in the roof. Nay, if you let 
in through the open window the tull beams of 
the sun, you saw even the smallest specks of 
dust floating about in the bright rays. 

Dear young friend, what is your heart? Is 
it not a‘ darkened room?’ It is full of all that 
is hateful in the holy sight of God, but, * having 
the understanding darkened,’ you see not the 
impurities. You think there is much in it that 
is amiable and good. But ah! if one ray from 
God were to shine into it, how hateful to your- 
self would all appear! You would see fright- 
ful guilt in all that pride and unbelief and 
pleasing of the flesh, of which you have never 
so much as dreamed before. That guilt is all 
there now, whether you see it or not. Dear 
young reader, let it be your earnest cry, ‘O 
send forth thy light and thy truth!’ 

ee 


THE OLD MAN. 


Bow low the head, boy, do reverence to the 
old man. Once like you, the vicissitudes of 
life have silvered the hair, and changed the 
merry round face to the worn visage before you. 
Once the heart beat with aspirations co-equal 
to any that you have felt ; aspirations crushed 
by disappointment, as yours are perhaps des- 
tined to be. Once that form stalked proudly 
through the gay scenes of pleasure, the beau 
ideal of grace; now the hand of Time that 
withers the flowers of yesterday, has warped 
the figure, and destroyed the noble carriage.— 
Once at your age he possessed the thousand 
thoughts that pass through your brain, now 
wishing to accomplish deeds worthy of a nook 
in fame, anon imagining life a dream that he 
soon awoke from, the better. But he lived the 
dream very near through. The time to awake 
is very near at hand; yet his eye ever kindles 
at old deeds of daring, and the hand takes a 
firm grasp of the staff. Bow low the head, 
oo you would in your old age be rever- 
enced. 
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SPEEDY REPENTANCE. 


The necessity of a speedy repentance is ac- 
knowledged by all in wide, ban chon in prac- 
tice by very few. Did we, with David, ‘seri- 
ously think on our ways,’ we should, like that 
royal penitent, ‘turn our feet unto the testi- 
monies of God,’ we should make haste, and 
‘delay not to keep his cothmandments,’ if it 
were for no other reason than ‘lest we should 
be hardened by the continuance and deceitful- 
ness of sin.’ If we will ‘ hear God’s voice in- 
viting us to repentance’ and pardon, we must 
listen to it ‘to-day ;’ perhaps to-morrow that 
gracious voice may cease, in respect to us, for 
ever. We must ‘seek the Lord while ‘en ter 
be found.’ It would bea dreadful thing not to 









seek him till ‘he hath hid his face from us.’— 
We must ‘call upon him while he is near } for, 
should we defer it till he is withdrawn from us, 
the loudest and most moving voice of our dis- 
tress will not be able to reachhim. Then 
shal] he be as deaf to our cries as we were 
formerly to his; then shall “ the door be shut” 
against us, and it will be too late to knock. 

; Skelton. 
—_ =< 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SILVER. 


Three or four weeks ago an amusing inci- 
dent took place in one of the inost splendid of 
the New York hotels, which is too good not to 
be related. A distinguished southern gentle- 
man, formerly a member of the cabinet, was 
a boarder in the house, and preferring not to 
eat at the table d’hote, had his meals served in 
his own parlor, with all the elegance for which 
the establishment is noted. Being somewhat 
annoyed with the airs of the servant who wait- 
ed on him—a negro of very sooty complexion 
—he desired him, one day at dinner, to re- 
tire. The negro bowed and took his stand di- 
rectly behind the gentleman’s chair. Suppos- 
ing him gone, it was with some impatience 
that a few minutes after the gentleman saw 
him step forward to remove the soup. ‘Fel- 
low,’ sajd he, ‘leave the room, I wish to be 
alone.’ * Excuse me, sir,’ said Cuffy drawing 
himself up stiffly, ‘ but [ am responsible for the 
silver !” 

—_———~——— 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR DRAWERS. 


‘Keep your drawers in order, Mary ; re- 
meimber that is your work. ‘O, aunt, it is 
such a little thing, | can’t remember to; if I 
had a great many drawers to keep nice, I 
should then attend to it’ So Mary answered, 
and so she thought perhaps; but Mary was 
mistaken. Itis only he who is faithfal in little, 
that will be ‘ faithful also in much.” Do all 
your little duties faithfully, if you would in- 
spire your friends with confidence in your abi- 
lity to do greater things. Do all your little 
things faithfully, if you would give evidence 
that you can be trusted with doing more im- 
portant things. Do all your little works faith- 
fully, or you will never be sought for to fill 
higher posts. He only that is faithful in little, 
will be faithful also in much. 

—@—— 


“GOING RIGHT UP THE WHARF!” 


The story is told of Mr. S., an elderly gen- 
tleman of this city, who for various reasons 
was exceedingly unpopular, that he was a few 
years ago receiving a severe pommelling on 
one of the wharves at the hands of a man who 
had a grudge against him. Unable to defend 
himself successfully, he called out for assist- 
ance to the lookers-on, from whom he received 
no sympathy. At length he caught sight of a 
neighbor of his, who happened to be passing, 
and he cried out in despair, ‘Stop! stop! sir, 
wil! you stand by and see me murdered 2” ‘ Oh, 
no! Iam going right up the wharf!’ was the 
sympathetic reply. 


—_—»———_ 


A PARENT’S LOVE. 


Here is a beautiful sentence from the pen of 
Coleridge. Nothing can be more eloquent, 
nothing more true: 

6 Call not that man wretched who, whatever 
else he suffers, as to pain inflicted or pleasure 
denied, has achild for whom he hopes and on 
whom he dotes. Poverty may grind him to 
the dust, obscurity may cast its dark mantle 
over him, his voice may be unheeded by those 
among whom he dwells, and his face may be 
unknown by his neighbors—even pain may 
rack his joints, and sleep flee from his pillow, 
but he has got a gem with which he would not 
part for the wealth defying computation, for 
fame filling a world’s ear, for the eee power, 
for the sweetest sleep that ever feil on mortal’s 
eye.’ 

y 

How many ina Case.—During the year 
1819, while the yellow fever was raging with 
such violence in this city, a gentleman travel- 
ling from New York, stopped at a country 
town, where the inhabitants were mostly Dutch. 
During his stay he was asked if the report was 
true, that two or three hundred died every day 
in the city? He gave a negative answer, and 
said there had been only fifty or sixty cases in 
all. * Well,’ said the Dutchman, ‘how many 
generally come in a case ?” 


———— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Puncu says‘ The sun is called masculine 
from his supporting and sustaining the moon, 
and in finding her the withal to shine away as 
she does of a night, and from his being obliged 
to keep such a family of stars besides. 

Tax Moustacue Movement.—Foot Boy— 
‘ Well, sir, master is at ome ; but he’s confined 
to his room. He’s a growin’ of moostarshers, 
and ain’t allowed to see nobody but his ’air- 
dresser.’ 


A Sentence in the langu of flowers— 
if you wish for “ caste atieyt eNeD look to 
“ marry-gold.” 


Nothing begets confidence sooner than 
punctuality. 
Great talkers are generally small doers. 


He who anticipates calamities suffers them 
twice over. 
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Poetry. 
oo 
THE LITTLE CHILD’S GOQD-NIGHT. 


Good-night! my dearest grandma! 
One kiss for your pale cheek; 
How very much I love you 
My lips can never speak. 
You always smile so pleasant, 
Though in distress and pain, 
I hope you will be better, 
When we wake up again. 


Good-night! my tender grandsire 
With your thin locks of white ; 
Pll put my lips up closer 
To make you hear good-night. 
How kind you were to lead me 
Around the fields to-day, 
To see the cattle feeding, 
And the little lambs at play. 


Good-night! my dear, dear uncle; 
How happy now I am, 

To visit this bright cottage, 
And be your dear pet Jamb. 

I ere je er beside you, 

o find the eggs so bright; 

I love to have a frolic om 

Upon your knee at night. 


And now, my dearest aunty, 
A fond good-night to you; 
I'll rest me while the roses 
Are opening in the dew, 
And then you'll help me gather 
The flowers so bright and fair, 
To make another garland 
To twine around my hair. 


Good-night! my rosy sister; 
Upon our mother’s knee 
You have a“ by-by” ready, 
And a sweet kiss for me. 
You are so bright and roguish 
In all our little plays, 
I dearly love you, baby, 
With all your funny ways. 


Good-night! my dearest mother, 
I feel I love you best ; 

You taught me to look upward 
Before I go to rest. 

Pll pray for my dear father, 
Away from us to-night, 

Revealing to the sinner 
The gospel’s sacred light. 


O, mother, when we gather 
Unto our rest in heaven, 
He will not have to leave us, 
To tell of sins forgiven ; 
But in the glowing morning 
Of pure unclouded light, 
We'll meet and live together 
Where there is no more night. $.S.Ats 
We SE 











TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Hail, Islands of the distant main! 
Whose towering mountains rise, 
And through the solemn clouds maintain 
Communion with the skies— 


No more shall dark, polluted rites 
Your rescued realm debase, 

Nor heathen ignorance and vice 
Enslave your rising race, 


For sweet church bells o’er cliff and dale 
Like angel warnings glide, 

And knowledge for your children flows 
A free, translucent tide. 


And lo! with mission zeal inspired 
Ye breathe Salvation’s sound, 

And to the sad Marquesas send 
The gospel ye have found. 

And hang on Micronesian skies 
That symbol of the Cross, 

By which to heavenly joys we rise 
And count the world as dross. 

Though many a league of dark blue sea 
Divides us strand from strand, 

So that we see not face to face 
Nor grasp the greeting hand ; 

But Christ’s dear love hath made us one, 
And by its blessed chain 

The fervent prayer for you shall rise, 
Isles of the distant main, L. B. & 


Hartford, Con., U.S. A. [ Friend. 
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